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Monastery Hill. As we watched, a black column suddenly erupted in the foreground of our rural picture, followed by the delayed boom of an explosion. One solitary shell from the Hun. So this was the war. We were both surprised, and Ure, as if unaccustomed to having his country walks interfered with in this unseemly manner, seemed slightly annoyed.
Such was my introduction to the front. A quiet, rustic scene, with a hint of unseen, evil forces, and then, when you least expected it, an abrupt and senseless act of violence without apparent purpose, against the comfortable bosom of Mother Earth. That day our own formidable artillery, massing for the offensive, was silent. There was nothing to report on the front—"N.T.R." as it appeared on numerous commanders' daily reports, the equivalent of "All quiet" in the 1914-18 war.
A few days later I paid a more official visit to the front, this time under the wing of a conducting officer. I believe that in 1914-18 correspondents had difficulty in getting near the fighting. In this war, only personal discretion prevented the correspondents from seeing as much of the battle as they wished. We often dispensed with conducting officers and swanned off with nothing but native common sense and the enemy to stop us. Being a new boy, however, I wanted a Cook's tour and gratefully accepted the offer of Captain Dennis Heck, a typical public-school boy turned conducting officer, to take me as close to Cassino as was prudent.
Our jeep joined the swelling traffic stream on Highway Six and I drank in all the sights and sounds with the avidity of a tourist. Trucks, tanks, guns, and jeeps thundered along nose to tail, ignoring all precautions and all advice about spacing, confident that our complete mastery of the air gave them immunity from enemy attack. It was a metalled road witli a fairly good surface, able to take, with comfort, only two lines of traffic and, in Roman style, ruled straight across the plain from point to point. On each side stretched the interminable camps, hospitals, vehicle and gun parks, and munition dumps of the allied troops. Here and there were pathetic groups of wayside crosses, the German ones, of Maltese pattern, being noticeably fewer than our own. wasr-a driuureh our cake and then when we felt we bad reached that er moment when you begin to outstay your \vi lemnc we our "Thank yous" and departed.erformers.   Our two artists were, I believe, the
